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Nov. 12-14—Connecticut Pomological Soci- 
ety 0th anniversary meeting, Hotel 
Garde, Hartford.—H. C. C. Miles, Sec’y, 
Milford. ‘ ’ 

Noy, 13-14—Minnesota State Horticultural 

4 Society annual meeting, also winter meet- 

ing and fruit judging contest Minnesota 

F Fruit Growers’ Association, Nov. 14, St. 

4 Paul Hotel, St. Paul—R. S. Mackintosh, 

Sec’y, Horticultural Society, St. Paul; J. 

D. Winter, Sec’y, Growers Assn., Mound. 

4} Nov. 14-15—Wisconsin Horticultural So- 

at ciety 72nd annual convention, Hotel 

) Racine, Racine—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y, 








Madison. 


| ciety and Iowa Fruit Growers Association 

annual meeting, in conjunction with Lit- 
tle Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
and Holiday Show, Ames.—R. S. Her- 
rick, Sec’y, State House, Des Moines. 

Nov, 21-22—Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Nashville—G. 
M. Bentley, Sec’y, Knoxville. 

Nov. 25-26—South Dakota State Horticul- 
tural Society 56th annual meeting, Sis- 
seton—W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Sioux 
Falls. 

Nov. 26-28—Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, in conjunction 
with Organized Agriculture, Lincoln. — 
E. H. Hoppert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 

Dec. 2-4—Washington State Horticultural 
Association 36th annual meeting, Yakima. 
—J. C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec. 3—Arkansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Bentonville.— 

Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, Springdale. 

i Dec. 3-5—Michigan State Horticultural So- 

| ciety annual meeting, Apple Show and 
exhibits, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rap- 
ids—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, E. Lansing. 

Dec. 3-5-—-New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, 
New Brunswick. 

Dec. 3-5—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, George Washing- 
ton Hotel, Winchester.—W. S. Campfield, 
Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 4-5-—Kentucky State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Paducah—Ted 
Cooper, Sec’y, Paducah. 

Dec. 4-5—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Asso- 
ciation annual meeting and show, Okemah. 
—D. C. Mooring, Sec’y, Stillwater. 

Dec, 5-6—Kansas State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City—George W. 
Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 

Dec. 6-7—Montana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Polson—Geo. L. Knight, 
Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 9-10—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
i ciety annual meeting, Medford.—oO. T. 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

iY } Dec. 10-12—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Indianapolis—R. L. 
Winklepleck, Sec’y, Lafayette. 

Dec. 11-13—Peninsula Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting and exhibit, Dover, 
Del.—T. F. Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Dec. 18-20—IIlinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Belleville—Joe B. 
Hale, Sec’y, Kell. 

Jan. 8-9—Maryland State Horticultural So- 
ciety 43rd annual meeting, Hagerstown. 
—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 8-10—Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association annual meeting, Worcester.— 
Wm. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Horticultural 

ety annual meeting, Carbondale — 
Cornell H. Eckert, Sec’y, Belleville. 

Jan, 14—Vermont Horticultural Society an- 

tine. in eg _ Union 
ral meetings, Jan. 14-17, Burling- 
ton—C. H. Blasberg, Sec’y, Burlington. 
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Nov. 20-21—Iowa State Horticultural ‘So- 








ULTIPLY this picture by the num- 

ber of cars and trucks in this 
country today, and you have a miracle 
such as the world has never seen before — 
a miracle which is unmatched anywhere 
in the world today outside America. 


It is the miracle of 25 million people 
owning and enjoying a mechanism as 
complex and competent as an automo- 


bile. 


In a single year—this year, for instance— 
the industrial genius of America turns 
out some three million new cars—more 
than the /otal owned in any other coun- 
try on the face of the globe. 


Many things make this miracle possible 
—including the American railroads. 


For mass production depends on mass 
trans portation. 


And what that means is this: 


There are more than 17,000 parts in a 
single automobile—many of them made 
in widely scattered cities. One indus- 
trial writer has estimated that the ma- 
terials in an automobile travel by rail 
an average of six times before the car 
finally rolls from the assembly line. 





The materials needed for building auto- 
mobiles come from every state in the 
union. Cotton must travel an average 
of 1,300 miles, copper 1,500 miles, wool 
1,700 miles, lead 1,100 miles—iron and 
steel travel from mines to mills to fac- 
tories where frames, bodies and other 
parts are made before arriving at the 
point where the cars are finally built. 


So the automobile industry has come 
to depend on the clocklike regularity 
of the railroads. Many plants handle 
parts straight from freight car to assem- 
bly line with no stored supply or “float” 
of motors, frames, wheels, transmissions 
or other parts on hand. This helps re- 
duce the cost of your car. 


Perhaps you have never paused to con- 
sider such facts as these—any more than 
you have realized that much of the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, most of 
the things you use every day were 
brought together from every part of the 
nation by rail. 


As a matter of fact, that’s the finest 
tribute anyone could pay to railroad 
service. It works so dependably and 
smoothly, you almost forget it’s there. 


SEE AMERICA — by Rail 


You can take your car along too 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
See your ticket agent about Grand Circle Tour! 


Sa hs A AR A T_T TCE a aN A 
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PeRears you’ve never bought 
tractor tires before. But don’t 
let that bother you. 


You can be an expert by drawing 
on facts you already know. 


For example—you know that you'll 
want to use your tractor where the 
ground is soft—when the grass is 
slippery with dew—and a lot of 


other places where going isn’t per-— 


fect. 


You know, when a tire tread gets 
filled with dirt it will slip and spin 
just like a smooth tire. 


You know that pockets catch dirt 
—just like a horse’s hoof—so you 
want a tire tread without closed 
corners or pockets. 


And you know that you want a tire 
that can stand the bumping and 
bending of hard service, because 
you're going to keep that tire for 
years. 


All right then—look at the tire 
pictured here. 


THE SELF-CLEANING TRACTOR TIRE 


ag = PE 


on that tire. ome one 


is separate. 
winseenth dar gach. 


— — with vith plesty of of 
Seeaamtens the same. That 


means an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 
Battressed base —ne 
i lugs are 
broader at the bottom 
than at the top — each 
one is self-reenforced. 


- aia porte nen, Astrea 


WHEN YOURE PICKING 
THE RUBBER FOR 
YOUR TRACTOR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Notice that every big husky h 
stands alone—so dirt can 
right out. Common sense tells you 
that tread will be self-cleaning, 


Notice that all lugs are the 
size—and even-spaced. That me 
smooth riding on highways 
even pull in soft ground. No j 
to start spinning. 


Notice that this tire is made by, 
Goodyear. The experience of the 
world’s largest tire manufacturer, 
stands behind its quality. 4 


Whether you’re buying a new trat=” 
tor or putting new tires on you : 
present one—be sure you get Good= 
year Sure-Grips and you'll be sure 
of getting the best tires any tractor) 
can have today. 


P. S. For your car or truck there is 1 
complete range of Goodyear tires ang 
they cost far less than you imagine 
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IN RUBBER 
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soem = WHO'S TO BLAME FOR BRUISED APPLES 


— So LONG as apples are sold in a fresh state and not processed, the factor of care in 
‘ERICAN FRUIT GROWER In- handling is paramount. Yet a surprisingly large number of growers seem to blind them- 
Me to Build My Own selves to this problem. Until apples reach the consumer in as perfect condition as they 
4 Store” yes when removed from the tree, the fruit grower has not entirely solved this important 
matter. 
A few years ago we were in the orchards about Canterbury, England, at harvest time. 
The care in handling the apples was impressive. Each picker used cotton gloves. The 
fruit was taken by hand from the picking receptacle and laid into a shallow field box. At 
no time were the apples poured or dumped from one receptacle into another. We re- 
marked about it to one owner and operator of a 900-acre orchard and asked if it were not 
expensive to handle them all by hand and stated that we poured them from the picking 
bag or pail into a field box. He looked at me in genuine astonishment and said rather 
acridly, "Why that would bruise them." 
Last year we toured the Hudson Valley at harvest time and were again surprised to 
linus enh Money Savers find a number of large operators who did not put Mcintosh over a grader, but sized and 
re graded them by hand over a canvas table such as we used years ago before the sizing 
Cae machine was used inthe East. All of this points to a trend. It is a trend of growers to 
see to it that their fruit shall not be bruised and that it shall reach the consumer in all of 
its perfection. Such 4 program is a meritorious one and worthy of this great industry in 
which America has led all countries since the rise of commercial orcharding more than 70 
years ago. 
* But it does little good to scold about a situation until some constructive suggestions 
can be made to remedy it. This has been done, at least in part, both by research agencies 
FRUIT GROWER and by growers. The important steps in such a solution are to determine at which opera- 
On ae tions the bruising occurs and then to provide means of avoiding it. Overholser, for instance, 
oo found that there was 90 per cent sound fruit when it was picked in a 20-quart pail as 
against 80 per cent when picked in canvas bags. Stem punctures were doubled in number 
by use of canvas picking bags as against pails. Smock at Cornell found that carefully 
handled apples resulted in 84 per cent perfectly sound fruit after a period of storage, 
whereas when the fruit was dropped six inches into the picking receptacle, only 50 per cent 
sound fruit resulted. But how many pickers stop at dropping them six inches! 

The Ohio Experiment Station has recently published results of its observationd and 
shows that grading operations were a much more serious factor in causing bruises than 
picking and hauling to storage. The type of grader also was a factor. Ungraded apples 
showed 98.3 per cent had less than five bruises per apple, hand graded had 92.3 per cent, 
belt type grader had 81.9 per cent and weight type grader had only 58.9 per cent with 
less than five bruises per apple. This means more sponge rubber on the graders, more 
care in conveying the fruit to the final container. 

Varieties show a difference in susceptibility to bruising. Baldwin and Delicious, for 
instance, handle betfer than McIntosh, Stayman and Jonathan. 

The human factor is also important. Some workmen are careless and should not be 
used in this work, others are, by nature, sensitive to the fact that apples are living organisms. 

That some of the trouble happens after it leaves the hands of the grower is true, but, 
after all, the producer can still improve the situation. 
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Two Mcintosh apples which were a year old when the 
picture was taken. They had been stored in controlled 


atmosphere storage. 


Quality and flavor were good: 


Checking concentrations of carbon dioxide and oxygen. 


CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE. 
~ STORAGE 


By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


Interior of a controlled atmosphere storage room. Be- 
cause of special construction methods, this room will 
be made completely airtight when the door is sealed. 


E arty in the year 1921 at Histon, 
England, two men tugged at a sliding 
shutter in a heavy wooden door and 
peered anxiously through the window 
they had just opened. 

In the half light of the interior 
they could dimly see neatly stacked 
boxes and trays containing apples 
within oiled paper wrappers. After 
reaching inside, one of the men pulled 
out a Bramley’s Seedling apple, juicy 
and firm. “I say,” he exclaimed to 
his companion, “look how well these 
fellows keep!” 

The two men were Franklin Kidd 
and Cyril West, pioneer research 
workers in the development of gas 
storage of fruit in England, which has 
been adopted in this country as con- 
trolled atmosphere storage. 

They had just opened a semi-com- 
PAGE 6 


mercial eight-ton capacity gas storage 
and found to their joy that previous 
tedious experiments on a small scale 
had justified the erection of the first 
semi-commercial gas storage known 
to man. 

Conservatively, in true English 
style, they later wrote of their experi- 
ment: “On the whole the experiment 
was a success in the commercial sense. 
The fruit retained its greenness, firm- 
ness and juiciness to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The prices obtained were good, 
and reports received concerning the 
appearance and condition of the fruit 
flattering.” 

This was but the first chapter in 
the amazing history of gas or con- 
trolled atmosphere storage which even 
today—20 years after the first trials at 


Histon, England—is yet incompleted. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


What exactly is controlled atmos- 
phere storage? Why does it make 
apples keep longer? What are the 
gases used in this type of storage? 
Will controlled atmosphere storage 
some day take the place of cold stor- 
age? These are all pertinent ques- 
tions that the uninformed reader 
anxiously asks in order to find how 
controlled atmosphere storage will 
affect him and his business. F 

To understand perfectly how this 
type of storage works, the grower 
must first realize that the fruit is @ 
living organism which continues t0 — 
live even after being removed from 
the tree. The fruit breathes, gives” 
off carbon dioxide and takes in oxy- 
gen. This process of respiration com- ~ 


sumes the food stored within the fruit 


and when all the food is exhausted | 
NOVEMBER, es 





aa 
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ae 


fruit loses quality and value. In 
other words, the fruit dies. 

| _ But if the fruit.is put to sleep di- 

rectly after being picked, the breath- 

_ ing process slows down, food is used 

more slowly, and storage life is in- 


cr 


SS 


a: forage was first named by the Eng- 
= leh workers Kidd and West who did not fore- 


the misunderstanding which would 





q arise from the use of such a term because 


eople naturally associate gas with 
A Stl effects Because of this, and because 
oxygen as well as carbon dioxide is controlled 
e American technique, it was considered 
advisable by research workers in the United 
States to change the name gas storage to 


controlled atmosphere storage. 
—Editors 





Lowering the temperature is one 
-way to slow down the rate at which 
fruits live. Apples, for example, at 
"35 degrees F. breathe at one-fifth the 
rate they do at 70 degrees F. 

Controlled atmosphere storage simi- 
larly slows down the fruit’s life 
processes. Carbon dioxide, which ac- 
cumulates in the storage room, is used 
as an anesthetic to put the fruit to 
sleep. Also in some types of con- 


 - trolled atmosphere storage, the per- 


centage of oxygen in the air is de- 
creased, which gives the fruit less 
“tinder” so that the living process is 
‘further slowed down. 

Controlled atmosphere storage does 
not apply equally well to all varieties 
of apples. In fact, some varieties do 
not store well at all in this type of 
storage. 

American investigators have ob- 
tained remarkable results, however, 
with the McIntosh apple. By reduc- 
ing the oxygen to two per cent, rais- 
ing the carbon dioxide to five per cent, 
and keeping the temperature at 40 
degrees F., it was found by Dr. R. M. 
Smock and A. Van Doren at Cornell 
University that McIntosh could be 


stored until June or July. In regular 
refrigerated storage without carbon 
dioxide they kept only until February. 

On May 10, 1940, a truckload of 
McIntosh apples stored in controlled 
atmosphere storage at Cornell was 
shipped to New York City. The apples 
brought the top price on the market, 
$2.25 a box. The request was wired 
back to Cornell, “Ship all your apples 
and quote your own price.” 

Because of the promising results 
Cornell workers obtained with the 
controlled atmosphere storage of Mc- 
Intosh, several growers in New York 
State have built similar storages for 
their McIntosh apples. Grower 
Claude Hepworth at Milton, N.Y., 
has built one, as have growers O. 
Jolly at Sodus, John Hall at Lockport, 
Stuart Hubbard at Poughkeepsie and 


-the Sodus Cold Storage at Sodus. 


Results with other apples have not 
been so promising. At Cornell it was 
discovered that Rhode Island Green- 
ing will not keep well in controlled 
atmosphere storage because it is par- 
ticularly susceptible to scald which is 
more prevalent in controlled atrmos- 
phere storage than in regular refriger- 
ated storage. Northwestern Greening 
gave more promising results because 
scald can be controlled. Twenty 
Ounce keeps well in controlled atmos- 
phere storage, and Cortland also 
stores well but is susceptible to scald. 

In California, Yellow Newtown 
apples grown in the Pajaro Valley 
store well in controlled atmosphere 
storage because it is not necessary to 
keep storage temperatures as low in 
this type of storage as in regular cold 
storage. Thus the low temperature 
trouble, internal browning, to which 
Yellow Newtown is especially suscep- 
tible, can be avoided. 

Long-time controlled atmosphere 
storage with stone fruits has not been 
promising because the high percentage 
of carbon dioxide causes injury. 

(Continued on page 11) 


Below, tight—Refrigeration equipment used in controlled 
atmosphere storage. Below—Blower system in a controlled 
atmosphere storage such as used in many cold storage plants. 


Exterior of controlled atmosphere storage room 
showing door with ventilation port through which 
oxygen is admitted to room and fruit examined. 
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Equipment which "scrubs" the air in the storage 
room. It removes excess carbon dioxide from the 
air which the fruit is continually giving off. 
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The extent to which growers have been con- 
structing storages on their fruit farms the 
past five years is indicated in the following 
paragraphs. That this vast activity is having 
a pronounced effect on the marketing of 
fruit, resulting in more orderly handling of the 
crops, is brought out in these reports.—Editors 





PENNSYLVANIA—During the past season 
about 15 fruit farm storages have been con- 
structed in this State, some of them of the 
air-cooled type and others the direct ammonia 
type system. During the past five years an 
estimated 75 farm storages have been built. 
As a result of this activity there has been a 
more orderly marketing of fruits, especially 
where growers are catering to local or near- 
by markets. The fruit has come out of storage 
in much better condition and many growers 
report increased repeat sales—J. U. RUEF, 
Sec'y, State College. 


KANSAS—Ten new farm storages have been 
started or completed this fall, some air-cooled 
and others with refrigerator units. During the 
past five years at least 25 other farm storages 
have been developed. Since trucks furnish the 
principal outlet for most Kansas orchards, the 
farm storage is helpful in giving truckers a 
load that better meets their needs —W. G. 
AMSTEIN, Extension Specialist, Manhattan. 


OHIO—Of the more than 200. farm apple 
storages in the State, approximately 15 per 
cent are equipped with refrigeration units. 
Most of ‘the refrigerated storages have been 
built during the past five years. | would esti- 
mate that storage space on farms has in- 
creased at least 30 per cent during the past 
five years. Storage space has increased dur- 
ing the past year about 10 per cent. Since 
Ohio trade is inclined to buy fresh-packed 
fruit direct from the farm storage, there is a 
decided trend to continue the development of 
farm storages with as much refrigeration as 
can be arranged on a practical basis—F. H. 
BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 


VERMONT—To my knowledge, two growers 
are constructing storages this year, one of 
them a controlled atmosphere storage of 
about 7000 bushels capacity, the other a reg- 
ular type cold storage. | know of two stor- 
ages, and possibly three, that will be con- 
structed by next fall, when our growers antici- 
pate a large crop. During the past year two 
cold storages have been constructed, and in 
the last five years about nine have been built 
or enlarged. Perhaps the biggest advantage 
of cold storage in this area is the fact that it 
enables the grower to perform his harvesting 
operations with a much smaller crew than was 
necessary when he picked and packed for 
immediate shipment—CHARLES H. BLAS- 
BERG, Sec'y, Burlington. 


MICHIGAN—Possibly 25 or 30 storages have 
been built in Michigan this year, and there 
will probably be as many more storages 
built this coming year. A new innovation in 
the cooling of air-cooled storages is being 
tried out this year by a number of growers. 
Ice bunkers have been built in the storages 
and electric fans installed to circulate the air. 


—H. D. HOOTMAN, Sec'y, East Lansing. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Of the seven storages 
built within the last five years, four were con- 
structed within the past year. All but one of 
these are relatively large refrigerated outfits. 
PAGE 8 


Miss Mary Lou Bullard 


RULE HARVEST FESTIVAL 


Miss Mary Lou Bullard of Wheeling, W. 
Va., will reign as queen over 50,000 subjects 
at the Sixth Annual Apple Harvest Festival 
to be held at Martinsburg, W. Va., November 
8-11. Miss Bullard earlier this year was se- 
lected in a nationwide contest as the All- 
America College Queen of 1940. 

King of the festival will be Henry Walton 
Miller, Jr., of Martinsburg. Mr. Miller is vice- 
president and general manager of the Con- 
solidated Orchard Company which has an 
average annual apple output of more than 
200,000 bushels. Miller comes rightfully by 
his "throne," his father, Henry W. Miller, 
Sr., having served as king of the first annual 
festival in 1935. 





Henry Walton Miller, Jr. 








At fruit growers’ meetings this autumn and 
winter we will learn how much construction 
activity is likely to take place this coming 
year.—R. H. SUDDS, Extension Horticulturist, 
Morgantown. 


1OWA—This fall we have had five new stor- 
ages built, and during the past five years 
about 15 fruit farm storages have been con- 
structed. The tendency is to build more and 
more storages on fruit farms because they 
help to solve some of the marketing prob- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





lems.—S. W. EDGECOMBE, Extension 


culturist, Ames. 


CONNECTICUT—During 1940, two _ 
storages, with a capacity of 28,000 bushels, 
and one air-cooled storage have been cop. _ 
structed on fruit farms. There may be five 
additional cold storages built during the next 
five years. During the last five years 10 farm 
cold storages have been built in this State 





Horti- 






with a total capacity of over 200,000 bushels. — 
In Connecticut, public cold storages for ap. | 
ples have a capacity of 187,000 bushel 
Cold storages on Connecticut fruit farms at — 
present have a total capacity of 659,500 
bushels. In addition, there are dealers’ cold — 


storages totaling 47,000 bushels, or a total | 


cold storage facility for Connecticut equal 
to 893,500 bushels. Connecticut fruit growers 
in general have found that a cold storage on 
the farm has been extremely beneficial in 
their marketing program.—H. A. ROLLINS, 
Extension Fruit Specialist, Storrs. 


KENTUCKY—No fruit farm storages have 
been built in the State for several years. 
During 1926 when apples were selling for 
25 cents a bushel at harvest time, 20 or more 
air-cooled storages were constructed at the 
eleventh hour. Apples held until February and 
early March of the following year averaged 
65 cents per bushel tree run. Storage build- 
ing cost amounted to about 32 cents a bushel. 
A similar marketing condition has prevailed 
during four of the past 12 years. As one | 
grower has expressed it, he more than paid 
for the storage the first year and had the 
house left—W. W. MAGILL, Field Agent in 
Horticulture, Lexington. 


WISCONSIN—Fruit growers in the State 
have built a considerable number of fruit 
storages in the past five years and there will 
be more building in the future because of 
the favorable experience growers have had 
thus far in holding their fruit more satisfac- 
torily for themselves as well as for the market. 
An estimate of the number of each type of 
storage built would be as follows: Of the 
refrigerated type, 10 or 12; above-ground, 
air-cooled type, 20; bank storages, 50 or more. 
—C. L. KUEHNER, Fruit Specialist, Madison. 


MARYLAND—Two growers have just com- 
pleted fruit storages, one refrigerated, the 
other to be refrigerated later. In 1939 two 
storages were built on Maryland fruit farms 
with capacities of 12,000 and 20,000 bushels. 
In the past five years three fruit farm stor- 
ages have been constructed. Excellent con- 
dition of the fruit at the end of the storage 
period is due, growers report, to their per- 
sonal control of the fruit and their care in 
proper ventilation and maintenance of cor 
rect temperatures—A. FF. VIERHELLER, 
Sec'y, College Park. 


NEW YORK—There is and has been for at 
least 15 years a considerable interest in ¢ 

storages on the farm. The development first 
came in the Hudson Valley and in sections 
close to market. Further emphasis was given 
to the movement by the development of auto- 
matic cold storage features and also by the 
high prices offered for Mcintosh late in the 
spring which had been kept in good condi- 
tion. Interest has been steady and has in- 
creased each year until now there are any 
number of fruit farm cold storage plants not 
only in the Hudson Valley in western New 
York.—H. B. TUKEY, Chief in Research, Geneve: 
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Sign in front of Wagner Orchards, and view 
of orchard overlooking the Illinois River. 


Guerr WAGNER, owner of 
the Wagner Orchards in Henry, IIl., 
is as practical in his fruit growing 
activities as he is in everything else. 

Since the time he planted his or- 
chard in the midst of the depression 
because costs were then low, he has 
been producing quality apples for the 
local markets. 

Golden Delicious, Red Delicious, 
Winesap and Jonathan trees make up 
the 60-acre orchard on the 375-acre 
Wagner farm. 

But ever since Gilbert Wagner has 
been producing fruit, he has been 
forced to unload most of his choice 
apples on glutted markets. So this 
year he decided to build his own re- 
frigerated storage. 

Practical man that he is, Wagner 
wanted to build his storage on a cash, 
pay-as-you-go basis, instead of finan- 
cing it. He faced, therefore, the prob- 
lem of building a storage adequate 
for his purposes, yet on a definite 
low-cost budget basis. 

Being essentially practical, Wagner 

laid out a budget for building a record 
low-cost storage—one without all the 
conveniences of the more highly- 
priced structures, but still capable of 
performing reasonably well the funda- 
mental purpose of all storages—mak- 
ing fruit keep. 
__ When a grower builds a storage it 
is news. When a grower builds a 
Storage at a new low cost it is BIG 
NEWS. So American’ FRvuit 
Grower editors dispatched me to 
Henry, Ill., to interview Gilbert Wag- 
ner in order to get the inside story on 
<q new storage—the cold facts about 
it. 

I found Wagner inside the new 
building inspecting the installation of 
the insulation. 
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“Just the man I want to see,” he 
shouted in order to make himself 
heard over the shrieking of a band 
saw. As, proud of his storage as a 
father is of a new-born babe, Wagner 
drew me aside and enthusiastically 
explained all the details of construc- 
tion, from the floor to the roof. 

“AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Started 
me thinking about cold storages,” 
Wagner told me, “and convinced me 
that a cold storage would increase the 
profits from my orchard. 

“I investigated every story your 
magazine has published on cold stor- 
ages and finally hit upon a plan to 
make an economical storage which 
would do a reasonably efficient job 
for me.” 

Wagner realized that he had to cut 
out all the nonessentials and make the 
essentials as inexpensive as possible. 

As we stepped out of the partially 
completed storage, we could see be- 
fore us the lazy Illinois River and 
faintly in the distance the church spire 
in the little town of Henry. It was 
then I asked the all-important ques- 
tion, “How much do you figure your 
storage will cost ?” 

“About 47 cents a bushel, and don’t 
forget that I built this storage from 
the ground up,” was his surprising 
reply. “It contains about 20,000 
cubic feet and I believe it will hold 
about 10,000 bushels.” 

Wagner went on to say, as we 
climbed the short hill leading to his 
home, that he had long realized his 
need for his own cold storage. “I 
think,” he summarized, “that the sal- 
vation of the fruit grower today de- 
pends entirely on his ability to hold 
crops and not dump them on over- 
loaded markets. That’s why I decided 
to build my own storage.” 

“How large a refrigerating unit do 
you plan to use?” { asked. As every 
grower knows, for a certain capacity 
storage different sizes of refrigerating 
plants may be used. Some growers 
like large oversize ‘units so they will 
be sure to get low temperatures and 
others use smaller units in an effort 
to economize. 

“With this storage,” Wagner an- 
swered, “I plan to use a five-ton re- 
frigerating plant which is about half 
what the average grower would use. 
I hope to be able to lower the tempera- 
ture of 500 bushels of fruit from 70 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
INSPIRED ME TO BUILD 
MY OWN COLD STORAGE™ 


GILBERT WAGNER TELLS JONAS HOWARD 
HOW HE DID IT ON A LOW-COST BASIS 



































Wagner pointing at ventilation port on roof 
of 10,000-bushel capacity refrigerated storage. 





















Exterior View of Wagner cold storage plant 
showing how building was placed in a hollow. 
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Above—Interior of nearly-completed storage. 
Below—Siding nailed over insulation sheets. 
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NEW VARIETIES—THEIR EFFECT ON THE INDUSTRY 


Tur American Pomological Society 
was founded in 1848. Its early work 
was largely devoted to a study of the 
many varieties of fruits available to 
the grower. Obviously, there were 
too many varieties and too little in- 
formation about their characteris- 
tics. The horticulturists of that era 
devoted a great deal of time in col- 
lecting information as to the be- 
havior of varieties, and out of these 
studies came the famous fruit lists 
which were published by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society. During 
the past 20 years, the New Fruits and 
Nuts Committee has made annual re- 
ports on new varieties. These re- 
ports have been published in the an- 
nual proceedings of the society and 
are an invaluable source of informa- 
tion as to the origin of the many new 
fruits which have been named and 
introduced during this period. 

New varieties are important con- 
tributions to our horticulture, but it 
requires considerable time for the 
testing and proving of these new 
sorts. As has been true in the past, 
most of the new varieties fail to 
make good, but new varieties occa- 
sionally prove themselves worth- 
while and profoundly affect the fruit 
growing industry. For example, the 
Japanese x Americana hybrid plums 
have almost entirely supplanted the 
native Americana varieties previous- 
ly grown in the Middle West. This 
has occurred during the last decade. 
In this same area varieties such as 
Underwood, Elliot, Monitor, Supe- 
rior, Ember and Kahinta are pre- 
eminent among the Japanese x 
Americana hybrids. The leading 
sand cherry hybrids are Sapa, Oka 
and Opata. 

Peaches were a short crop in the 
midwestern area this year. Low 


temperatures during the winter were 
responsible. Strange as it may seem, 
there are occasional orchards in 
Iowa in which a fair crop of peaches 
was produced. Iowa is not a peach 


state, yet many people “plant and 
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hope” nearly every year. One grower 
reports that 10 young trees of the 
Polly peach produced 40 bushels; 
this, in spite of temperatures 20 or 
more degrees below zero. Trees of 
Polly at the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion produced about 10 per cent of a 
crop. Polly is a white-fleshed peach 
of the Champion type. Sungold, a 
yellow-fleshed peach, did even better 
at the Iowa station. Both varieties 
showed less than five per cent live 
buds after the January low of -25 de- 
grees F. A number of seedling trees 
planted in 1937 produced a 100 per 
cent crop. Their fruit buds showed 
from 50 to 70 per cent live buds. 
These peaches do not compare well 
with standard varieties, but are suffi- 
ciently good to be of extreme interest 
to lowa and other areas where 
peaches have been regarded as too 
winter-tender to be worth planting. 

The hunt is on for better early 
apples. The outstanding defect 
among early varieties is their drop- 
ping. Midwest experience with 
Melba, Early McIntosh, Milton, 
Hume and many others is that the 
fruit ripens unevenly and drops im- 
mediately when red. Melba is the 
choice of this group, as judged by 
several years of observation. Beacon 
looks good, but it is too new to 
recommend except for trial. 

New winter apples, which are now 
listed by nurseries and are being 
planted by commercial growers for 
limited tests, are Edgewood and 
Secor. These are later in season than 
Jonathan and hang very well to the 
tree. Hardier new sorts for farther 
north are Sharon, Joan, Hawkeye 
Greening and Haralson. Cortland 
does well on the loess soils along the 
river areas, but is not suited to 
prairie soils. Turley has done ex- 
ceedingly well in western and south- 


ern Iowa. 
“SECRETARY ; 
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degrees to 30 degrees F. in a day 
with this unit.” 

What type insulation Wagner was 
using was my next question. Sheet 
cork ; granulated cork ; rock, bark and 
glass wool; wood fiber and cane 
board ; and reflective surfaces are al] 
types of insulation that growers myst 
investigate in order to find the 
best suited to their particular condj- 
tions. 

“I investigated all insulation t 
thoroughly,” Wagner answered, “and 
finally decided that reflective insylg- 
tion was my best bet because of what 
it would do for my purposes and still 
fit my budget. ; 

“This insulation is called reflective 
insulation because it reflects the heat 
or radiant energy. It does not havea 
highly polished surface such as those 
surfaces have which reflect light be- 
cause it is meant to reflect a minimum 
amount of light and a maximum 
amount of radiant energy or heat. 
When these heat rays impinge on the 
surface of the reflective insulation 
they are reflected off into space. 

“T put five layers of reflective in- 
sulation under the floor and left a dead 
air space of three-fourths to one inch 
between each layer,” he said. “TI put 
four layers on the walls and ceiling 
and one layer on the roof.” 

Besides the actual cost of building 
a storage, there are numerous inciden- 
tals, all of which increase expense if 
allowed to accumulate. Not the least 
of these is a conveyor system for easy 
handling of boxes of fruit in and out 
of the storage. “I’m going to make 
my own conveyor for apple boxes out 
of ordinary roller skate ball-bearing 
wheels,” Wagner asserted. ‘What I 
plan to do is bolt the shafts with the 
wheels at the end on a two by four 
every six inches.” 

When I asked if his storage would 
be ready for this year’s crop, he said 
he planned to fill the storage to capac- 
ity this fall. “I hope to get 25 to 50 
cents more per bushel now that I can 
control my marketing,” he stated, 
“and if I do I will be able to pay for 
the storage in one to two years.” 

Besides apples Wagner raises 600 
to 1400 turkeys every year. “The 
two go hand in hand,” he said, “for 
I can always sell apples to people who 
come to buy turkeys and I can in- 
variably sell a turkey to those who 
come for apples.” 

Just before I left he told me he 
makes cider out of his cull apples. 
“Now with my cold storage,” he 
proudly beamed, “I can store cider in 
barrels and have it to sell the whole. 
year round.” 

He said this with a good deal of 





satisfaction, as anyone should who 1s 





looking ahead to larger profits from 
his fruit business. As we said before, 


Wagner is a mighty practical man. — | 
NOVEMBER, (90 ~ 


A LOW-COST STORAGE 
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“CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 
aa STORAGE 


(Continued “tee page 7) 
short periods of exposure to car- 
Sore rxide aie found to retard softening 
a cranberries and raspberries, it was 
proved that carbon dioxide gas retarded 
decay and kept the berries firm and bright. 

Some r varieties store remarkably 
well in controlled — atmosphere storage. 
A 20-week increase in storage life may be 
expected if, proper atmosphere concentra- 
tions and proper varieties are used. 

“Ah” now exclaims the enthusiastic 
reader, “controlled atmosphere storage is 
a new type of storage that will answer all 
fruit growers’ storage problems because at 
a low cost apples can be kept for unheard 
of lengths of time. : 

This, however, is not entirely true. Grow- 
ers must realize that controlled atmosphere 
storage is a modification of refrigerated 
storage, not a substitute. With controlled 
atmosphere storage, the same amounts of 
refrigerating equipment and insulation are 
needed as in refrigerated storage. Although 
temperatures are usually kept higher in this 
type of storage than in refrigerated storage, 
it takes as much refrigerating equipment 
to pull the heat out of the fruit when the 
apples first enter the storage room. 

Also, an additional cost is involved be- 
cause the storage must be absolutely air- 
tight so that proper concentrations of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide may be main- 
tained. Controlled atmosphere storage in- 
creases the cost per bushel as much as 10 
cents over refrigerated storage. 

There is no expense for carbon dioxide 
because living fruits naturally give off 
carbon dioxide in sufficient quantities. With 
McIntosh, which is stored in an atmosphere 
of five per cent carbon dioxide and two per 
cent oxygen, after the storage is closed and 
is airtight, it takes three to five days for 
carbon dioxide to build up to five per cent. 
After that the air in the storage room is 
run through a “scrubber” which removes 
excess carbon dioxide from the air and 
keeps the concentration steady at five per 
cent. 

As the fruit gives off carbon dioxide, it 
uses up oxygen so that the percentage of 
oxygen in the storage air steadily decreases. 
In one to two weeks, the oxygen content of 
the air is reduced to two per cent. To re- 
plenish the oxygen supply, the storage is 
ventilated once every three to four days. 

What, now, are the disadvantages of 
controlled atmosphere storage? What are 
the hidden flaws which the average grower 
cannot see unless he makes a thorough 
investigation of this type of storage? 

Briefly, there are four disadvantages : 

1. Controlled atmosphere storage is not 
universally applicable to all fruits or to all 
varieties of one fruit. 

2. The storage room cannot be entered 
at the grower’s convenience. It must re- 
main airtight until the apples are taken 
out. If the operator attempted to enter 
he would be in danger of suffocation. 

_3. It is difficult to make buildings air- 
tight, which means added cost over regular 
refrigerated storage. 

4. Hazard of storage scald is increased 

use of poor ventilation. This necessi- 
tates the use of oiled paper to prevent scald. 

There are also four main advantages to 
controlled atmosphere storage besides the 
all-important fact that it makes apples keep 
onger. 

1. Low temperature troubles like brown 

(Continued on page 15) 





STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s Berry- 

Book Describes 

Best Methods. 

Plants, Varieties: 

Premier, Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill. 
COPY FREE WRITE TODAY 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
22 W. Market St., Salisbury, Md. 











Tell Your Wife About This! 


She can have this lovely bracelet wrist watch for herself, 
or daughter, for Christmas 


Here’s a lovely, up-to-date bracelet “NURIST” wrist watch which your wife, 
or daughter can have for a Christmas gift . . . for just a very little effort. 

Made by a nationally known watch manufacturer; modern, thin design; smart 
chrome finish case; clear, black Arabic figure dial, with second hand; fashion- 
able chrome finish bracelet; in lovely gift box. 

Just what your wife or daughter has been wanting ... either one can win 
it easily for a Christmas present. Send only three 3-year AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER subscriptions, sold at the full price, $1 each (U. S.), to persons living 
outside your own home and the sender will receive the watch, all charges 
prepaid. Leather strap men’s style too! Why don’t you or your boy win one 
also? (This offer good in U. S. only.) Your own personal subscription will 
not cpunt toward this prize. 

Send the three subscriptions at once, or by December 16th at latest, and 
watch will reach you before Christmas. 

Pin names and addresses of subscribers with your own to this picture. Then 
mail with check or money order to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 














MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR 


with U.S. ROYAL BOOTS 
Tempered Rubber makes 
them easier on your feet, 
too — tougher, yet lighter 
and more supple. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 














For Dormant Sprays 


ay MICROGEL “= 


A neutral Copper Fungicide suitable for mixing with Oils. 
An amorphous Powder containing 50% Copper as Metallic. 


Write for Free Bulletin 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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AGENTS WANTED 





SELL ‘BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS FROM 
home, store, auto. Shoes 15c. Men’s suits, overcoats, 75c. 
Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free wholesale 
catalog. SUPERIOR JOBBING, 1250-GT Jefferson, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





CLOTHING 


1.18. ARMY SHOES $1.18. BARGAINS. 
12 DRESSES $ =~ “. MAIL 


New, used clothing. catalog. 
— HOUSE, 75-G Grand Street, New York, New 
01 








CONVEYORS 





Sites teel io iu B nl —! — i i 
All 8 ighout. a ers. 

diecsumts on our bushel special. LOVE TRACTOR INC.. 
Eau Claire, Michigan. 


FARM EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


EXCEPTIONAL BUYS! REBUILT 10, 15, 20 AND 
Diese) D2 Caterpillars. Winch and Power take-off at- 
tachments for same. T-20 International, run 185 hours. 
Narrow and wide gauge Cletracs. Bean, Friend, Hardie 
orchard sprayers. Niagara duster. THE CHAS. M. 
INGERSOLL CO., 19930 Detroit Road, Rocky River, Ohio. 


MALE HELP WANTED 














STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big money 
every day. Wonderful rew proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 424, Freeport, Illinois. 





c PRODUCTS COMPANY, 107 N. Washington, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





SILK HOSIERY 





BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 5 PAIRS $1.00 (TRIAL 
25e). Three exquisite fulfashioned $1.25. DIREX, 
AF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





SPECIAL! 200 YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE OR 

Dunlap plants delivered $1.00. Free beautiful colored 

Calendar Catalog quoting sensational low prices on straw- 

— and vineberries. WALLER BROS., Judsonia, 
ansas. 





MILLIONS OF YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE, AROMA 
and Missionary. All other leading varieties. All plants 
new ground grown and have passed inspection. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 





MILLIONS CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE BLAKE- 
more strawberry plants. Write for prices. R. RB 
McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





EVENTUALLY YOU'LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscribing 
to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


NURSERY STOCK 








FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS FOR FALL 
planting. Complete line of fruit and nut trees, blueberry, 
Boysenberry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus 
plants, flowering shrubs, shade trees and evergreens. One 
of America’s leading nurseries selling direct to planter 
with 75 years’ production experience guarantees satisfaction 
at low cost. Send for latest free catalog with prices. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box F114, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 





600,000 PEACH IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF VA- 
rieties and in various sizes, offered by Virginia’s largest 
growers of fruit trees and ornamentals. Write for 
Copy of our new low fall price list offering a complete 
assortment of fruits at greatly reduced prices. WAYNES- 
BORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, APPLE 
seedlings and root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE FARMS, 


Woodlawn, Virginia. 





THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—RAPID GROWERS, 
beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
_ free. CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsi- 
cana, as. 





25,000 NEW, HARDY VARIETIES PEACH AND APPLE 
trees. Catalog freee MARKHAM, Fruit Breeder, Xenia, 
Illinois. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 








MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. F-11, Chicago. 


PATENTS 








National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 





PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS DEVE!OPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professiunal Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





POULTRY 





NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN AND NORTHEAST- 
ern Breeder. Special offer—six extra months free with 
your new or renewal subscription at regular rates. 1 year 
for $1.00, 3 years for $2.00, 5 years for $3.00. Interesting 
news and views. Valuable editorial material on skillful 
breeding, profitable production, and efficient marketing. 
Carefully censored advertising. Nationally read by poultry 
leaders. Subscribe now! NEW ENGLAND POULTRY- 
MAN, 4F Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





MONEY TO BE MADE IN POULTRY THIS YEAR. 

Poultry Item tells why and . This leading poultry 

magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best writers. 

Get big bargain winter issues. THE POULTRY ITEM. 
G, Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 
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WALNUT CRACKERS 





LATEST WALNUT CRACKERS DIRECT FROM MAN- 
ufacturer. Also 40-acre nut farm. BENN THOMPSON, 
Harrisonburg. Virginia. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. published 
monthly at Cleveland, Qhio, for October, 1940. 
STATE OF OHIO ‘ ae 
COUNTY OF CUYAHOGAY”* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. G. K. Meister, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section’ 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor. and business managers are: 
Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; Editor, J. H. 
Gourley, 1370 Ontario St.. Cleveland, Ohio; Managing 

tor, Dean Halliday, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Business Manager, E. G. K. Meister, 1370 
Ontario St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, 1370 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; E. G. K. Meister, 1370 

o St., Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Campbell, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mary Lee Adams. Greenwood, Vir- 
ginia. 

. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting. is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that anv other nerson. association. or cornoration 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed. through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is 


me information is required from daily publications 
only.) 
E. G. K. MEISTER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of 
September, 1940. , 
(Seal) H. Willkom, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires October 18, 1941.) 
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NUT GROWERS MEET - 


Tue oo “ye Growers’ iati 
held its 31st annual meeting September 
1940, in Roanoke, Va. About 7 75 nut Ee 
turists from the eastern and central : 
were present. A full program covered 
aspects of hardy nut culture, with consider. 
able emphasis on chestnuts. Extensive 
stands of the American chestnut jp the 
vicinity of Roanoke, now eliminated by the 
blight, made the emphasis on blight-re- 
sistant Oriental chestnuts of especial inter. 
est. The speakers emphasized the possipjij. 
ties of chestnuts as an orchard crop rather 
than a timber crop. H. F. Stoke of Roan. 










oke discussed “Chestnuts in Eastern United 
States,” while Sam Hemming of Easton, 
Md., and D. C. Snyder of Center Point, 
Iowa, presented the possibilities of 

in their respective regions. Dr. A. S,.Co 
of the University of Illinois told of his 
chestnut breeding experiments and Miss 
Hilda Vilkoverson of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden discussed “Pollination Habits of the 
Chestnut.” Diseases of chestnut trees and 
nuts were discussed by G. F. Gravatt and 
M. E. Fowler of the U.S.D.A. 

Frank E. Brown of Roanoke, Va., told of 
the mountain methods of producing and 
marketing black walnut kernels. The native 
walnut crop makes a substantial contriby- 
tion to the income of the residents of the 
mountains. An extensive survey of nut 
growing in the northern and central states 
was reported by John Davidson of Xenia, 
Ohio. The survey indicated that while sub- 
stantial progress was being made in nut 
culture, much remains tq_be done. Two 
talks of especial interest to amateur culti- 
vators of nut trees were given by Dr. Lewis 
Theiss of Bucknell University and Dr, 
L. H. MacDaniels of Cornell University, 

C. A. Reed, U. S. Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md., expounded the benefits of 
sawdust as a mulch for nursery nut trees 
and John T. Bregger of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service discussed “Practical Soil Man- 
agement and Conservation Practices for 
Nut Plantings.” 

The reports of the treasurer and secre- 
tary indicated the healthy financial condi- 
tion of the association and a steady increase 
in membership, now more -than 300. The 
1941 meeting will be held in Hershey, Pa, 
September 4-6. The nut tree collections of 
Dr. Zimmerman are not far from Hershey. 
The officers were re-elected for the fol- 
lowing year, and are as follows: Dr. A. S$. 
Colby, University of Illinois, president; 
H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va., vice-president; 
D. C. Snyder, Center Point, Iowa, treas- 
urer; and G. L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y., sec- 
retary.—G. L. Sate, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 





TREE REMOVAL PROGRAM 


Errorts of the National Apple Plan- 
ning Committee have resulted in the adop- 
tion of the Marginal Apple Tree Ri 
Program in the 1941 Federal Soil Conser- 
vation Program. The program is defi 
as follows: 

In counties designated by the State AAA 
Committee, payment will be made for 
removal of diseased or uneconomic apple 
trees, the major portion of whose fruit 1s 
of inferior quality. Payment will be 
only for the removal of live, permanent trees 
and not for the removal of filler or semt- 
permanent trees. Land so cleared shall not 
be used for the growing of soil-depleting 
crops during the year for which payment 1s 
made. No payment shall be made for trees 
less than five inches in diameter. The rate 
of payment for trees five to 12 inches m 
diameter will be 30 cents per tree; for trees 
over 12 inches in diameter, 50 cents pet 
tree. Not more than $15 per acre may 
earned under this practice. 7 

Leaders in the industry urge growers @ 
co-operate fully in the plan and thus oa 


toward solving the cull apple problem. 
NOVEMBER, 
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By HANDY ANDY 
POWER PRUNER ° 


Mechanization has entered the pruning 
field, offering growers a real labor saver. 
No manual effort is required to operate 
the new Magennis Power Pruner outside 
of placing the cutting blades of the shears 
in position to make the desired cuts. 

The hydraulic pump which activates the 
shears receives its energy from the half- 
horsepower gasoline engine with which this 
outfit is equipped. Power impulses from 
the pump are transmitted to the cutting 
shear through hydraulic pressure hose en- 


closed in the telescopic handle. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the complete outfit, which is mounted 
on a two-wheeled rubber-tired carriage. 
The other photo shows a closeup of the 
cutting head and shears ready to cut through 
a good-sized branch. The manufacturers 
claim that 15 to 20 pruning cuts per minute 
can be made with this pruner and that 
branches up to one and one-half inches can 
be readily pruned. 

This power pruner is particularly adapted 
for the larger orchard or grove. 





_Trial installations of a new type of ultra- 
violet lamp to check fruit decay are being 
made in California packing houses, fruit 
juice plants, etc. Investigations have shown 
that mold spores causing decay may be 
killed by direct exposure to the rays from 
the lamp. The new germicidal lamp differs 
from the sun lamp in that it releases only 
the shorter length waves which are known 
to have the greatest power of any of the 
light waves. 





.A chemical substance known as nor- 
nicotine that may have possibilities as 
a stomach poison against insects, has been 
found in the mild-flavored tobaccos or 
those of low-nicotine content, reports L. 

Markwood, U.S.D.A. chemist. To- 
baccos of extra-high nicotine content 
are now used in nicotine insecticides. In 
limited tests with animals, the new chemi- 
cal was found to be much less poisonous- 


than nicotine. Insect tests of nornicotine 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


© POWER PRUNER 
© INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 


















prepared from low-nicotine tobacco are 
planned. 


Chemists of the U.S.D.A. have found 





- that a mixture of rosin and mineral oil is 


a good sticker for derris and may prove 
valuable with other insecticides. The 
rosin-mineral-oil mixture is prepared 
from materials that are cheap and easily 
available. Orchard tests showed, it is re- 
ported, that the mixture of sticker and 
poison did not injure trees or fruit. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKETS ¢ 


E.ectric LIGHT FOR THE FARMSTEAD is 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 1838 which 
may be obtained free from the U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D.C. Good lighting being a 
form of insurance against accidents in the 
home, in the barn and in the packing 
house, the bulletin has been published to 
supply lighting information to old, new 
and prospective users of electricity. Elec- 
tricity is available today to nearly two 
million United States farms and more 
lines are being built every month. The 
60-page illustrated bulletin covers equip- 
ment for various purposes and contains 
directions for selection and installation. 

How To SELEcT AND AppLy STEEL Roor- 
ING ON Farm Buixpincs is the title of Re- 
public Steel Corporation’s 32-page book- 
let. If, as the saying goes, one picture is 
worth a thousand words, then this booklet 
with its many photographs and detailed 
drawings will provide the reader with a 
wealth of information in a form that can 
be readily assimilated. 
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ll Sell More 
of your Apples 
in BEMIS 
LENONET BAGS 



















. « - because these attractive 
“see-what-you-buy"” packages 
go over big with my customers. 


Experience of produce managers in retail 
stores from coast to coast proves that packag- 
ing apples in Bemis Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags 
increases sales from 50% to 100%. 

Choice mass display positions come auto- 
matically for fruit packed in these convenient, 
consumer-size. bags. And, with colorful 
apples made more attractive by colorful 
Lenonet, shoppers are “stopped” by the dis- 
plays. Grocers find it easy to sell 5 or 10 pound 
bags instead of 2 pounds of apples customary 
from bulk. 

Because impulse buying is spurred and unit 
sales are stepped up, growers who ship in 
Lenonet get a bigger share of the market 
. . . get top prices for their apples. 

Lenonet Bags are easy and inexpensive to 
pack. Shipping costs are less and the fruit 
reaches the retailer in better condition. More 
and more merchants are insisting on fruit-and 
produce in Lenonet. Growers, therefore, find 
Lenonet a sure way to win demand for their 
crops. 


Mail the coupon today 
for sample bag and 
prices on this MOD- 
ERN way to pack- 
age apples. 














| f 
' BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. | 
426 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

j Without obligation send at once samples, prices 
ql and full details on Bemis Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags. i 
b Name é 
! i 
| Address « 
i City State ' 
AT i-th a _ __ 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ <A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








BUILDS CONTRIVANCE 
FOR HAULING BRUSH 


OW to remove brush from the orchard 

cheaply and quickly is a problem that 
bothers many fruit growers. It bothered 
Glen Mills of Ohio enough to make him 
invent a device which he claims makes 
brush hauling very easy. 

“The easiest way to haul brush and 
trimmings from the orchard,” Mr. Mills 
writes, “is with the following device. Use 
a length of No. 9 woven fence wire, four 
or five feet wide and about 25 feet long. 
On each end of this piece of fencing, wire 
a two by four for pulling purposes. Also 
put several two by fours through the cen- 
ter of the wire fencing to keep the brush 
from slipping. 

“Load with brush and pull to the brush 
pile. Unhitch, throw a rope over the top 
of the brush to the rear two by four and 
then hitch. Pull ahead and brush is rolled 
into a tight pile ready to be burned. I 
have used this device on very hilly ground 
and it works in fine fashion.” 


FINDS OLD VARIETIES 
OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


OLLECTOR of varieties of straw- 

berries no longer in cultivation, E. D. 
Scott of Michigan reports that he is hav- 
ing great success in his search for old 
varieties. 

'“From up near the Straits,” he writes, 
“I got a plant which, from the description 
of the fruit, I believe to be Sharpless, in- 
troduced in 1877. From Pennsylvania I 
obtained Triumph of Cumberland, a fa- 
mous old-timer, and supposed by Prof. 
Fletcher to be out of cultivation in 1917. 
This is indeed a prize. Through the 
courtesy of the U.S.D.A. and George F. 
Waldo of the Oregon Experiment Station 
at Corvallis I received plants of the Wil- 
son, discovered in 1851. From these three 
plants we get most of our modern varie- 
ties. 

“Another welcome addition was Early 
Michel, which came from an AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER reader only four miles 
from my home. It may be asking too 
much to expect to find Hovey, the first 
hand-pollinated variety, dating back to 
1833. 

“IT have dug up plants in fields aban- 
dened and grown up to trees, in old fence 
corners and along roadsides near locali- 
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This is a page where growers get 
together for an exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Both the begin- 
ner and veteran will find here many 
valuable suggestions for better and 
more profitable fruit growing. In 
return for helps you receive from 
this page, pass on your new ideas, 
methods or procedures. Just jot 
them down and mail to ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published. 








a Oe 


Above—A window screen hanger, as Frank 

Bentley describes elsewhere on this page, 

makes a handy twine cutter. It is necessary 

to sharpen the outer and lower portions of 
the inside of the end of the hanger. 


Below—This is the brush hauling device which 
Glen Mills discusses on this month's “Round 
Table" page. It is made of No. 9 woven 
fence wire, four or five feet wide, 25 feet 
long, with two by fours at the ends. 
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ance 


ties where old-time growers had their 


plantings. I am certain that some of thege 
stray plants are not wild types, and only 
await identification.” 


INVENTS HANDY 
TWINE CUTTER 


FRANK BENTLEY of Iowa, decided 

that cut fingers too often result from 
the usual blade-type cord cutters. So it 
wasn’t long before he devised a twine cut- 
ter out of a window screen hanger which 
cuts twine easily but does not cut fingers, 

“Homemade cord and twine cutters,” 
Mr. Bentley writes, “are. in most cases 
made of any handy blade-like discard that 
can in some manner be put up where cord 
is needed. Cut fingers are too often the 
result of such devices because the cutting 
edge is exposed and can come in contact 
not only with the fingers but with other 
parts of the body. 

“A common window screen hanger can 
be easily put wp and used for a cutter, 
Sharpen the outer and lower portions of 
the inside of the square end. The other 
part can be attached to the wall some six 
or eight inches above, and will hold the 
twine in position. Draw down the amount 
of cord needed through the square and 
gripping both sides, pull it quickly over 
the lower edge. The inside of the end is 
a cutting edge also. It is impossible for 
the fingers to forcibly contact the cutting 
edges.” 


SAVES FRUIT CROPS 
WITH OLD STUMPS 


ISSOURIAN E. R. Gorton makes the 

somewhat amazing statement that he 
can save fruit crops with old stumps. It 
sounds like a magical trick but is really 
very simple, as Mr. Gorton points out. 

“While preparing firewood during the 
winter,” he writes, “we often find knotty 
stumps too tough for the axe and too big 
for the stove. Instead of letting them lie 
around we place them in piles at various 
places through the orchards. 

“The following spring, when the trees 
are in bloom and a cold night comes, we 
sprinkle the piles with some crankcase 
drainings well diluted with. kerosene and 
light them. The old stumps smoke and 
smoulder for hours, thus preventing dam- 
age from frost. Several fruit crops have 
been saved in this way.” 
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Jan. 29-31—New York State Horticultural 


Feb. 12-13—West Virginia Horticultural 


M. J. DORSEY 


HEADS HORTICULTURE AT 
ILLINOIS 
R. M. J. DORSEY, chief in the 


Division of Pomology, has been appoint- 


ed head of the Department of Horticulture | 


in the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, succeeding Dean and Director Emeri- 
tus J. C. Blair who organized the department 
and served as its first and only head for 43 
years. An authority on pomological nomen- 
clature, Dr. Dorsey has contributed to stand- 
ard reference books, "The Grapes of New 
York" and “The Plums of New York,” and is 
chairman of the committee on nomenclature 
of the American Pomological Society. 


CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 
(Continued from page 11) 


core, internal browning, soggy breakdown, 
soft scald and brown heart are avoided 
because higher temperatures in the storage 
are used. For instance, 40 degrees is the 
standard temperature for McIntosh. 

2. Change of ground color from normal 
green to yellow in apples and pears is re- 
tarded. 

3. The high concentration of carbon 
dioxide has an inhibiting effect on the 
growth of molds. 

4. There is a great residual effect so 
that even when the fruit is taken from 
controlled atmosphere storage it keeps better 
than fruit taken from cold storage. 

At present, controlled atmosphere stor- 
age is a specialized treatment for certain 
varieties of fancy apples, as only those 
apples which will bring a high price on the 
market may profitably be put in this modi- 
fication of regular refrigerated storage. 

What the future will bring, what addi- 
tional chapters will tell, depends on the 
diligent investigations of men like Kidd 
and West, Smock and Van Doren, Allen of 
California, and a host of other workers, 
all of whom are. spending long hours of 
research trying to perfect controlled at- 
mosphere storage of fruits. 


_ MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


(Continued from page 3) 


Jan. 14-17—New York State Horticultural 
Society 86th annual meeting, exhibits and 
fruit show, Rochester—Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 

Jan. 21-23—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting, Armory, Lewiston. 
—E. L. White, Sec’y, Bowdoinham. 

Jan. 27-29—Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Horticulture Bldg., 
Ohio State University, Columbus, in con- 
nection with Farmers’ Week.—F. H. 
Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 








Society annual Eastern meeting, exhibits 
and fruit show, Kingston—Roy 
McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 


Society 48th annual convention, Martins- 


WE'RE BOTH 





Budweise 





burg.—C. R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


PARTNERS OF MOTHER NATURE 








Perhaps the Home of Budweiser does Mother Nature an 


injustice when we say she is our partner. It is nearer the 
truth to say she is head of the firm. And that, you might 
say, puts the American Farmer pretty close to the top of 
our business, too. 

In a word, you and Nature make Budweiser. Together 
you take the rains and sunshine and warm-embracing 
earth and transform these into fields of growing life. To- 
gether you produce the exquisite barley and aromatic hops 
that help to give to Budweiser its world-acclaimed flavor. 
Together you provide the finest of this earth’s rich re- 
wards—and we in turn provide ideal conditions for the 
continuation of Nature’s work—slow fermentation and 
thorough ageing. 

We of Anheuser-Busch are happy to have been so 
pleasantly associated with the farmer for nearly a century 
... happy to have the cream of his crop... happy to have 
perfected with such a partnership a product that has won 
and held world applause for quality. 


We salute the American Farmer 
—his work and his invaluable 
contributions to our Industry. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 





$sT. LOUIS < == 





TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ih Severage of Moodeation 


COPR. 1940 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.; ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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It's a beauty . . . this new McCormick-Deering O-4 
Orchard and Grove Tractor. It’s designed especially for 
your requirements. Here’s a nifty job—spic and span and 
ready to go! 

This streamlined beauty has what hard-to-please owners 
said they wanted in an orchard and grove tractor . . . power 
in a compact package, comfort, conven- 
ience, and up-to-the-minute stream- 
lining. 

The new “O-4” features a 4-cylinder, 
gasoline-distillate, valve-in-head engine 






The New 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
O-4 Orchard and Grove Tractor is Here! 


(high-compression straight gasoline engine optional); re. 
placeable cylinder sleeves; Tocco-hardened crankshaft; pre- 
cision-type main and connecting rod bearings; and pressure 
lubrication. And it offers outstanding performance at low 
cost—20 to 25 gallons of gasoline will keep the O-4 going 
for a good long day. 

Give the O-4 the once-over at the International Harvester 
dealer’s store. Slip into the seat and see how comfortable it 
is. Notice how handy the controls are. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion. Or, write for a catalog. , 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





a 


McCORMICK-DEERING | 

















